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PHIL READING THE BIBLE TO HIS FATHER. 


PLANE AND PLANK; 
OR, 
THE MISHAPS OF A MECHANIC. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IN WHICH PHIL MEETS THE LAST OF THE 
ROCKWOODS. 


6 ters: next day my father was quite sick; 
but Mrs. Greenough was an angel at his 
bedside, and I went to my work as usual. I 
was filled with hope that the wanderer might 
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yet be reclaimed. Though I longed intensely 
to see my mother, I think if I had known she 
was in the city I should not have sought to 
find her, for I desired to carry to her the joyful 
news of the salvation of my father. When I 
could say that he was no longer a drunkard, I 
should be glad to meet her with this intelli- 
gence upon my lips. But she was wandering 
in distant lands. Plenty and luxury surround- 
ed herywhile I was struggling to earn my daily 
bread, and to take care of my father. The fact 
that she was in affluence was consoling to me, 
and I was the more willing to cling to my fa- 
ther in his infirmities. 
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When I went to work that morning I was 
introduced to a plane and a plank —to test 
my ability, I supposed, for the men had not 
yet finished shingling the roof. A plank par- 
tition was to be put up in order to makea 
counting-room in one corner of the store- 
house. I had never in my life seen a plane 
till I came to St. Louis; but I had carefully 
observed the instrument and its uses. Conant 
told me how to handle it with ease and effect, 
and instructed me in setting the iron, so as to 
make it cut more or less deeply, according to 
the work to be done. 

It was hard work, harder than boarding or 
shingling; but I made it unnecessarily severe 
for the first hour, and though it was a cool 
day, the sweat poured off me in big drops. I 
had not yet got the hang of the thing; but 
when Conant came from the roof for a bundle 
of shingles, he looked in to see how I succeed- 
ed. A little more instruction from him put 
me on the right track, and I worked much 
easier; in a word, I learned to use the plane. 
After removing the rough side from the plank, 
it was a relief to handle the smoothing-plane, 
and I polished off the wood to my own satis- 
faction and that of my employer. 

In the afternoon I was sent upon the roof 
again to lay shingles, and we finished that 
part of the job before night. At six o’clock 
all the hands were paid off for their week’s 
work. I felt considerable interest in this per- 
formance. I had worked three days, and at 
the price agreed upon I was entitled to a dol- 
lar and a half. 

“*T shall not want you any longer, Blair,” 
said Mr. Clinch to the young fellow of whom 
Conant had spoken so disparagingly to me. 
‘*T owe you six dollars,; here is the amount.” 

‘* You don’t want me any longer?” replied 
Blair, as he took his wages. 

‘* No.” 

‘* Why not?” 

**- You don’t suit me. 


I can’t afford to pay 
you six dollars a week for what you do,” an- 


swered the employer, bluntly. ‘‘ You don’t 
understand the business, and you don’t try to 
learn it. That boy there does twice as much 
work in a day as you do.” 

I did not think it right to hear any more of 
this conversation, and moved away. Though 
I was pleased with the compliment, I was sorry 
to have it bestowed upon me at the expense or 
to the disparagement of another. I walked 
around the building, but I was soon sent for 
to receive my wages. 

‘* Phil, you have done remarkably well,” 
said Mr. Clinch; ‘‘and I want to use yoy 
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well. You handle a plane well for one who 
never saw one before, and I think you were 
born to be a carpenter.” 

‘*Thank you, sir,” I replied. 
me all the credit I deserve.” 

‘“‘And I give you a dollar a day for your 
work, for you have done twice as much as 
I expected of you,” he added, handing me 
three dollars. ‘‘I supposed you would be in 
the way at first, and I only took you to oblige 
Captain Davis.” 

‘“*T have done the best I knew how, and 
shall always do so; but I don’t ask any more 
than you agreed to give me. I am entitled to 
only half of this.” 

‘“*Yes, you are. I agreed to give you more 
if you were worth it. Conant says you have 
done a man’s work most of the time. Of 
course you can't do that on the average; but 
you will be worth about a dollar a day to me, 
now that I have discharged Morgan Blair.” 

‘*Thank you, sir; you are very kind.” 

‘*Kind! Nonsense! I am only doing the 
fair thing by you. When I think you are 
worth more than a dollar a day, I shall give 
it to you. On the other hand, I shall dis- 
charge you when I don’t want you, or when 
you are lazy or clumsy. I always speak my 
mind.” 

I saw that he did, to Blair as well as to me, 
and I was very thankful for having obtained 
so good an employer. I was determined to 
merit his good will by doing my duty faith- 
fully to him. 

I went home, and found my father more 
comfortable than in the morning; but he was 
still very sick, and unable to leave his bed. 
In the evening I went out to purchase a suit 
of clothes, which I so much needed. I ob- 
tained a complete outfit, which would enable 
me to attend church the next day, looking 
like other young men of my age, in the hum- 
bler walks of life. Mrs. Greenough had been 
very particular in urging me to be prepared 
for church and Sunday school, and had even 
offered to lend me money to purchase the 
needed articles. I told her I had never been 
“to church in my life,.and I was very glad of 
the opportunity. 

When my bundle was ready I turned to leave 
the store. A young man, whose form and 
dress looked familiar to me, — though I did not 
see his face, for he was looking at the goods 
in a glass case, — followed me inte the street. 

‘¢ Phil,” said he; and I recognized t&e voice 
of Morgan Blair, the young man who had 
| been discharged that afternoon by Mr. Clinch. 
| I paused to see what he wanted, though I 


‘You give 
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was not very anxious to make his acquaint- 
ance after what I knew of him. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“J want to see you about a matter that in- 
terests me,” he added. 

‘* What is it?” 

‘They say you came from way up the Mis- 
souri River. Is that so?” 

“‘ That’s so.” 

“Conant said you did. I want to know 
something about the country up there, and I 
suppose you can tell me.” 

‘What do you want to know?” 

‘‘T have an uncle up there somewhere, and 
I want to find him if I can.” 

“Do you know in what region he is lo- 
cated?” I inquired. 

“JT do not; that is what I want to ascertain. 
Conant told me you came from that country, 
and I meant to talk with you about it; but you 
put my pipe out, and I was discharged to-day. 
I saw you go into that store, and I thought I 
would wait for you.” 

“What do you mean by putting your pipe 
out?” 

“Didn't you put my pipe out?” 

“T didn’t even know that you smoked.” 

“You are rather green, but you have just 
come from the country. I meant that you 
caused me to be discharged.” 

“T did?” 

“You heard Clinch say that I did not do 
half as much work as you did?” 

“Yes; I heard that; but it was not my 
fault.” 

**T didn’t do any more than I could help, 
and you put in all you knew how. If you 
hadn’t come, Clinch never would have sus- 
pected that I wasn’t doing enough for a boy. 
I don’t believe in breaking your back for six 
dollars a week. But never mind that now. 
When can I see you and talk over this other 
matter with you? ” 

“T can tell you now all I know,” I replied. 

“IT think I shall go up the Missouri, if I 
have any chance of finding my uncle.” 

“You can’t go up this season. No steam- 
ers leave so late as this. When did you see 
your uncle?” 

“T never saw him, and I shouldn’t know him 
if I met him to-night. He has been up in the 
woods for twenty years, I believe.” 

‘What is his name? ” 

“Rockwood.” 

“Rockwood!” I exclaimed, startled by his 
answer. 

“Yes; my mother was his sister.” 

‘“* What was his other name?” 


-| mother died two years ago. 
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‘“*Matthew. He left Illinois before I was 
born; but my mother heard from him about 
ten years ago. Somebody —d don’t know who 
it was — saw him at a wood-yard, and he sent 
word by this person that he was alive and 
well, but did not think he should ever come 
back to Illinois. His name was Matthew 
Rockwood. Did you ever hear of such a 
man?” 

‘“*T have, and I knew him well.” 

‘You don't say so!” replied he, astonished 
in his turn. ‘‘ Where is the place?” 

*©On the Missouri, between Bear and Fish 
Creeks.” 

‘“* Well, I don’t know any better now than I 
did before. What was the old man doing?” 

‘‘He has been hunting, trapping, and sell- 
ing wood; but he is not living now.” 

** Dead — is he?” 

“*Yes; hé died last spring.” 

** You don’t say it!” 

‘* There was some trouble with the Indians 
in that region, and he was shot in a skirmish 
with them.” 

‘“‘The last of them is gone, then,” added 
Blair. 

‘‘Matt Rockwood had a brother — did he 
not?” 

‘“‘He did have — but he is dead; and my 
And so uncle 
Matt is dead too?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘The man that told my mother about him 
thought he must be making money out there, 
for he sold a great deal of wood to the steam- 
ers. Do you know anything about it?” 

‘*T know all about it.” 

‘You lived near him, then?” 

“‘T lived with him. To tell the whole story 
in a few words, I was brought up by Matt 
Rockwood, and I was at his side when he was 
killed by the Indians. But here is my board- 
ing-house, and I don’t care about going any 
farther.” 

‘‘ But I want to know more about my uncle.” 

‘* Come in, then.” 

I conducted him up stairs to Mrs. Green- 
ough’s kitchen; and, after ascertaining that 
my father was still very comfortable, I seated 
myself with Morgan Blair. 

“It is a little odd that I should stumble 
upon you,” said he. 

‘‘Rather,” I replied; and it seemed to be 
another of my mishaps, for in him had ap- 
peared an heir to Matt Rockwood's little 
property, which had come into my possession. 

I told him all about his uncle; how he had 
lived and how he had died. 
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‘** Did he have any property?” asked Blair. 

** Why do you ask?” 

**Why dol ask? Well, that’s a good one! 
My father and mother are both dead, and I 
suppose I am the last of the Rockwoods. I 
am now out of business, with less than ten 
dollars in the world; and why do I ask wheth- 
er my uncle had any property?” 

‘“‘He had his farm —a quarter section of 
land,” I added. 

** How much is it worth?” 

‘* Perhaps it is worth as much as it would 
cost you to go up there and back.” 

‘*That’s hopeful.” 

‘There were a couple of horses, a lot df 
hogs, a log house and barn, and the farming 
tools.” 

‘* Well, what are they worth?” 

‘* They are worth considerable to a person 
who wishes to live up there.” 

** But I don’t wish to live up there.” 

‘Then they are worth whatever you can 
sell them for. Kit Cruncher has the farm; 
but I think you will find that squatter sover- 
eignty prevails up there; and a man in pos- 
session, without any claim, is better off than 
a man with a good title, but not in possession.” 

‘Then I have no chance, you think?” 

**On the contrary, I know that Kit Cruncher 
is an honest man, and if you prove yourclaim, 
he will either pay you the fair value of the 
place, or give it up to you.” 

** But didn’t my uncle have any money?” 

“Yes; he left about nine hundred dollars 
in gold,” I replied. 

** Whew!” exclaimed Blair, opening his 
eyes. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL CALLS UPON MR. LAMAR, AND 
DOES NOT FIND HIM. 


HAD heard nothing from Mr. Gracewood 

since my arrival in St. Louis. He had in 
his possession all the moneyed property which 
had come to me from the estate of Matt Rock- 
wood. I had placed no little dependence upon 
the fifteen hundred in gold, which I regarded 
as my inheritance; and now an heir appeared, 
who certainly had a better legal claim than I 
had. 

‘*Nine hundred dollars!” exclaimed Mor- 
gan Blair again, and with as much satisfac- 
tion as though this large sum was already in 
his own hands. 

** And after his death we sold off wood and 
produce enough to amount to over seven hun- 
dred dollars more.” 
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‘‘ Better and better,” added Blair. ‘Go on, 
Phil; perhaps you can make it up to two 
thousand.” 

“I can’t very easily make it any more,” [ 
replied. 

‘* Well, I’m satisfied as it is. 
tell me where this money is?” 

‘* A friend of mine has fifteen hundred dol- 
lars in gold, and I have his note for it.” 

‘¢ Exactly so; and perhaps you won't object 
to handing the note over to me, and telling _ 
me where I can find your friend.” 

‘*T must say that I do object.” 

“You do?” 

** Certainly I do.” 

‘But I am the last of the Rockwoods. 
Don’t you think I look like my uncle Matt?” 

‘**T don’t see it.” 

‘*NorI; but my mother said I did. Be that 
as it may, you must see that this money be- 
longs to me, and not to you.” 

“TI don’t even see that.” 

‘*¢ Don't be mean about it, Phil.” 

**T don’t intend to be. I have told you the 
whole truth, and now I don’t care about talk- 
ing any more on the subject.” 

‘“‘That’s rather cool. You have my money, 
and you won’t give it to me.” 

* Certainly not; I don’t know anything 
about you. I never even heard old Matt say 
he had a sister.” 

‘“*That’s nothing to do with me. 
have one, and I am her son.” 

‘**Tt’s no use to say anything more about it. 
When Mr. Gracewood, who has the money, 
arrives, I will speak to him about it.” 

‘But I can’t wait.” 

**You must wait.” 

** Couldn’t you let me have a little of it?” 
persisted he. 

**No, Icould not. You haven’t proved your 
claim yet.” 

“T will prove it.” 

‘¢ When you have done so, the money shall 
be paid.” 

**But I must go to Vandalia to obtain the 
proof; and I haven’t money enough to pay my 
expenses.” 

**T can’t help that.” 

‘*Haven’t you any money?” 

‘*T have, and I intend to keep it for my own 
use.” 

‘‘ But the money is mine. I am the last of 
the Rockwoods. I know you have nearly a 
hundred dollars; or you had before you went 
into that shop. That money is mine, and 
when you spend a dollar of it you steal it. 
That’s what’s the matter.” 


Now, can you 


He did 
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“J think you have said enough about it, and 
we will end up the matter here,” I replied, dis- 
gusted with his impudence, and wondering 
how he knew that I had nearly a hundred 
dollars. 

I refused to say anything more, and he 
threatened me with the terrors of the law, 
and even with his individual vengeance. He 
teased me to let him have fifty dollars on‘ac- 
count, and declared he would have me arrest- 
edif Idid not comply. Finally I put on my 
cap, and he followed me into the street, for I 
found I could get rid of him in no other way. 
As soon as he was outside of the door, I made 
a flank movement upon him, and returned to 
the house, shutting him out as I entered. He 
did not trouble me any more that night, but I 
expected to see him again soon. 

I was inclined to believe that he was what 
he represented himself to be, for I did not 
see how he could know anything about Matt 
Rockwood. It was very singular that he had 
stumbled upon me so blindly, and I regarded 
my fortune as already lost. I was sorry that 


Matt’s heir had appeared, for I had considered 
how convenient this large sum of money would 
be when I began to look for my mother. I 
had thought, as soon as my father’s reforma- 
tion was in a measure assured, of going to 
Chicago to see my grandfather, Mr. Collings- 


by. My wages, even at six dollars a week, 
would no more than pay my father’s and my 
own board. But I was fully determined to be 
honest; and, if the fifteen hundred dollars be- 
longed to Morgan Blair, he should have it, as 
soon aswhe satisfied me that he was the ‘last 
of the Rockwoods,” even without any legal 
forms. 

The next,day my father was a little better, 
and sat up a portion of the time. Mrs. Green- 
ough nursed him most tenderly, and insisted 
that I should go to Sunday school and to 
church in the forenoon. I dressed myself in 
my new clothes, and when my father saw me 
he smiled, and seemed to be proud of his boy. 
I went to the Sunday school at the church 
which my landlady attended; and I realized 
all my pleasant anticipations of the occasion. 
I was put into a class of boys of my own age, 
and listened attentively to the instructions of 
my teacher, who, I afterwards learned to my 
surprise, was one of the wealthiest merchants 
in the city, though he was very plain in his 
manners and in his dress. 

What was so new and strange, and withal 
so exceedingly pleasant to me, is familiar to 
all my readers, and I need not describe it. 
Mr. Phillips, my teacher, had an attentive 
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scholar in me, and immediately took an in- 
terest in me. He promised to call and see 
me some evening, and presented me a class 
book for use in the school and at home. I was 
astonished at his kindness and condescension, 
when Mrs. Greenough told me who and what 
he was. The services in the church were not 
less novel and interesting to me; and I am 
sure that I was deeply impressed by the 
prayers, the singing, and the sermon. In 
the afternoon I staid at home with my father, 
and Mrs. Greenough went to church. I read 
the Bible and the library book I had obtained 
at the Sunday school to him, and he was as 
much interested as I was. In the evening I 
went to the prayer meeting; and when I re- 
tired I felt more like being good and true than 
ever before. 

On Monday I was at the plane and plank 
again, and when night came I was never so 
tired in my life, not even when I had tramped 
through the woods for a day anda night. I 
did not go out; but Mr. Lamar and Mr. Gray 
called to inquire for my father. As I had told 
them all about my relations with Matt Rock- 
wood, and that I had the money he had left, I 
ventured to ask their advice in regard to the 
claimant who had appeared in the person of 
Morgan Blair. 

‘* Don’t pay him a dollar,” said Mr. Lamar, 
who was a very prudent man, as I had learned 
before. 

‘*T have no doubt he is the nephew of Matt 
Rockwood,’ I replied. 

‘If he is, he must prove his claim. Do 
nothing, Phil, without the advice of your 
friends, especially Mr. Gracewood.” 

‘* As he has the money, I shall not be likely 
to do so.” 

‘“*The fellow may be an impostor,” sug- 
gested Mr. Gray. 

‘‘T think that is impossible. He came to 
me simply to inquire about the country on the 
upper Missouri, and said he had an uncle up 
there. Then he gave me the name of Mat- 
thew Rockwood. If he were an impostor he 
could not have done that.” 

‘Perhaps it is all right as you say; but 
don’t pay him anything till we have the evi- 
dence,” added Mr. Lamar. 

My friends left me, and the door had hardly 
closed behind them before Morgan Blair called 
to see me. He pressed me to let him have 
fifty dollars to enable him to go to Vandalia; 
but I continued to refuse, and as before he 
waxed angry and threatened me. . 

‘*Tt’s no use, Blair. I shall not let you have 
a dollar. I have consulted Mr. Lamar and 
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Mr. Gray, and I act under their advice. If 
you want to de anything about it, go and see 
them.” 

**T don’t know them, and don’t want to 
know them. My business is with you, and I 
will follow you till you give me that money. 
It belongs to me, and I ought to have it.” 

** You can do as you think best; but follow- 
ing me won’t do any good. If you will wait 
till Mr. Gracewood comes, he will be able to 
settle the question. He was with us when 
your uncle was killed. Perhaps Matt spoke 
to him about his sister.” 

**Do you doubt my word?” 

“No; but if I should pay this money to 
you, Matt’s brother might come after it.” 

**T tell you he is dead.” 

‘* That must be proved.” 

**T suppose I shall have to prove that I'm 
not dead myself, by and by.” 

**Tf you can prove the rest as easily as you 
can prove that, you will be all right. WhenI 
hear from Mr. Gracewood I will let you know.” 

**T can’t wait.” 

‘* Very well; then go to work at once in the 
right way.” 

** What's that?” 

**Go to the territory where your uncle lived 
and died, have an administrator appointed, 
and he can legally claim the effects of Matt 
Rockwood,” I replied, rehearsing the informa- 
tion imparted to me by Mr. Lamar. 

**T can’t go up there.” 

‘*Go to a lawyer, then, and he will advise 
you what to do.” 


“‘T haven’t any money to pay a lawyer. I 


haven’t a dollar left. I lost nearly all I had.” 

**Lost it? Where?” 

‘* At Forstellar’s,” he replied. 

**Gambling?” 

** Well, I played a little. 
a little money somehow.” 

** But you didn’t make any?” 

‘* Made it out of pocket.” 

**T should go to work, if I were you.” 

His confession gave me a new revelation in 
regard to his character, and I was the more 
determined not to let him have a dollar. He 
pleaded, begged, and threatened; but I was 
firm, and he left me. 

When I came home to dinner the next day, 
I found a letter from Mr. Gracewood in reply 
to mine. With trembling hands I opened it. 
The writer began by saying that he was very 
glad to hear from me, and that he had wor- 
ried a great deal about me. Mrs. Gracewood 
had been very sick, but was now slowly im- 
proving. He did not think he should be able 


I wanted to make 
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to leave for St. Louis for two or three weeks, 
Ella was well, and sent her regards to me. 
This was favorable news, and I was very 
much rejoiced to receive the letter. I wrote 
immediately, giving him a full account of 
what had happened to me since we parted, 
and sent the letter by the next mail. 

My father improved very slowly, but I was 
not sure that his illness was not a blessing to 
him, for he was unable to go out of the house, 
and the process of weaning him from whiskey 
was thus assisted very materially. On Satur- 
day night, after I had been paid off, I founda 
letter at the house. I opened it, and looked 
first at the signature, which was Pierre Lamar. 
He wrote that he wished to see me about the 
money matter of which I had spoken to him, 
and desired me to call at a place in Fourth 
Street which he designated. In a postscript 
he requested me to bring the note which Mr. 
Gracewood had given for the money. 

After supper, with the note in my pocket, I 
hastened to the place indicated. It appeared 
to be a dwelling-house, and I rang the bell at 
the front door, which was presently opened 
by a man in a white jacket. I asked for Mr. 
Lamar, and was assured that he was in his 
room. I was conducted up three flights ‘of 
stairs, and the man knocked at a door. I 
thought Mr. Lamar ought to be able to afford 
better accommodations for himself; but the 
door opened, and I entered the room. 

I looked for my friend; but instead of him, 
I saw only Mr. Leonidas Lynchpinne and Mor- 


gan Blair. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


——_—————— 


LEGENDS: OF THE NORTHLAND. 
I.—THE DEATH OF BALDUR. 
BY S. M. W. 


F all the children of Odin * none was so 
well beloved as Baldur, his second son; 
among the gods he was called ‘‘ Baldur the 
Good,” and men on the earth spoke of him as 
**the Beloved.” When the warm south wind 
blew over the snow mountains in Nordland, 
the old men said, ‘‘ Baldur breathes upon us;” 
and straightway brook, and stream, and river 
burst their icy fetters, and went dancing and 
leaping gayly down the hill-sides to join the 
life-giving ocean. 
When the yellow sunlight glinted into the 
valleys, and warmed every sheltered nook¢ 





* Odin, the ‘‘All-Father,” was the chief of the gods of 
the Scandinavian mythology, and is said to have had twelve 
sons, who were called the Aésir, or ‘‘ God-begotten.”’ 
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men said, ‘‘ Ah, now Baldur smiles upon the 
earth.” Under that glowing warmth a mul- 
titude of beautiful things sprang up; the 
lovely linnza borealis hung out its trim, pink 
bells, ever chiming praises; the fringed gen- 
tian opened its blue eyes each morning, as if 
in prayer; and, sweetest, fairest, purest of all, 
the little white ‘‘ Baldur’s brow” * lifted its 
unsullied face to the sky in simple thanksgiv- 
ing. And even the children, when they found 
little mounds of green soft moss, blue with 
violets, or blushing with wild pinks, would 
call the flowery hillocks ‘‘ Baldur’s footsteps.”’ 
So everything on earth loved the kindly being 
who scattered light and beauty so lavishly 
around him; but in Asgard, the home of the 
gods, he had a bitter enemy. Loki,f the son 
of a giant, was envious and jealous of Baldur, 
and was ceaselessly laying plots to destroy 
him; but it was no easy task to induce any- 
thing to harm ‘the Beloved.” 

The gods were assembed in Valhalla,t 
when Baldur appeared among them with a 
troubled look, and told how he had been tor- 
mented with evil dreams, which threatened 
him with death, or very great danger. 

“Death! danger!” thundered out Thor,§ 
the oldest son of Odin; ‘‘let me only see him 
who dares to threaten thee with these, my 
gentle brother, and, by my right hand, he 


shall feel the weight of my hammer, which 


We cannot 
Say ye not 


can cleave a mountain in twain. 
live without our Baldur’s smile. 
so, my brethren?” 

“Tt must not be!” cried a chorus of voices. 

Every one of the gods had spoken, save 
only Loki, who sat moodily in a corner, al- 
most unnoticed. 

‘*But how may we save our brother Baldur 
from harm?” said blind Hodur, who was the 
strongest of the gods except Thor. ‘‘I would 
gladly follow him wherever he goeth, that I 
might hear his sweet voice continually; but, 
alas! I cannot see.” 

“Hush!” said Odin; ‘ ye are foolish, and 
know not of what ye speak. This matter 





* The little white flower (anthemis cotula) is still called, in 
Skania and the northern part of Lapland, Baldursbra (Bal- 
dur’s brow). 

t Loki seems to have represented the spirit of evil. He 
was the father of Hela (Death), and was supposed to be the 
instigator of all wicked action. 

+ Valhalia was the hall where the gods and the souls of 
heroes slain in battle assembled to feast together. 

§ Thor, “the Thunderer,” was more dreaded than any 
other god, because of his wonderful strength and endurance. 

“His weapon was an enormous hammer or mallet, called 
Mjo'nir, which was irresistible. He seems to answer to the 


Hercules cf the Romans. From his name we derive Thurs- 
day. 
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hath been well considered long ago, and even 

now I hear the rustling of the ravens which 

draw Frigga’s* chariot. Wait, and see what 

thy mother hath done to save Baldur from j 
death and danger. Ah, gentle Frigga, hast 

thou accomplished thy mission with suc- 

cess?” 

“* Ay, my lord,” said Frigga; ‘it is well 
and thoroughly done. I have exacted the 
oath from everything on earth, that it will not 
hurt Baldur. Water will not drown him, fire 
will not burn him, earth will not crush him. 
He is safe from all poisons and all metals, all 
beasts, birds, and creeping things. No sick- 
ness can lay its withering hand upon him; no 
tree can ever fall across his track; for all 
things have sworn to spare Baldur.” 

‘¢O, be glad, my brothers!” shouted Thor; 
‘¢ since he is safe, truly, I will throw my ham- 
mer athim!” And, suiting the action to the 
word, Thor flung his enormous mallet straight, 
at the unresisting form of Baldur. The terri- 
ble weapon fell at his feet, as if it had been a 
feather; and all the gods stood astonished, 
for until now nothing had been able to resist 
the force of a blow from Thor’s hammer. 
‘*Thy spell is powerful, mother Frigga!” 
they exclaimed; *‘ and we thank thee that 
thou hast saved our loving brother from 
threatening danger.” 

After this it became a favorite sport with 
them to cast stones and weapons at Baldur, 
and see them fall at his feet as lightly as 
leaves float downward from a tree. They im- 
agined that they were honoring their brother; 
and, as one thing after another dropped harm- 
lessly, they would say, ‘‘ See, everything loves 
Baldur the Good, the sunlight of the earth!” 

But, in the mean time, Loki, full of jeal- 
ousy, had stolen away to the realm of his 
daughter, Hela;t and with every step his 
wrath and bitterness increased. 

‘*It is useless, Hela,” he said to her; “all 
our careful plots amount to nothing, for 
Frigga has made all things swear that they 
will spare her son Baldur; and now we can- 
not harm him, do what we may.” 

‘* Hath Frigga really exacted this oath from 
every thing?” asked Hela. ‘I cannot believe 
it, father Loki; take my word for it, there must 
be some little thing which she has overlooked, 





* Frigga was the wife of Odin. Her palace was called 
Fensalir (a refuge), and she travelled in a chariot drawn by 
two ravens, who at other times sat upon the shoulders of 
Odin. , 

+ Hela, the daughter of Loki, was the goddess of Death. 
Her city, called Hel, was surrounded by an iron wall, with. 
one high, barred, iron gate, and was approached. by a. bridge 
covered with plates of gold. 
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for when did Frigga ever do her work thor- 
oughly?” 

**Tt may be so,” said Loki; ‘‘ but how can 
it ever be discovered? It is impossible for 
thee to leave the realm of Death, and Frigga 
would never tell me, for I am already sus- 
pected.” > 

‘‘Then change thy form,” said Hela. ‘ Sit 
at the door of Frigga’s palace; beg from her, 
and ask her why the gods throw their weapons 
at Baldur. ‘Trust me, she will tell thee all that 
she has done; and then do thou lay a cunning 
plot to destroy him. If thou canst send Bal- 
dur into my kingdom, be sure that I will hold 
him with a close grasp. Now, begone! and 
be wary and subtle, for I know well that thou 
canst be both.” 

‘Thou art a good counsellor,” said Loki; 
‘* and thy plan shall be tried; perhaps, before 
long, thou mayest see Baldur crossing the 
golden bridge.” 

That evening a woman, seemingly poor and 
old, came to the gate of Frigga’s mansion 
(Fensalir), and begged to be admitted to the 
presence of the goddess. 

‘* Whence comest thou, good mother?” said 
Frigga; ‘‘and what dost thou seek at Fensa- 
mre” 

**T have come to tell Frigga of a wonderful 
sight,” said the woman; ‘‘ and I would gladly 
know its meaning. The gods are flinging 
stones and weapons at Baldur; but they fall 
at his feet like snow-flakes! Doth he beara 
charmed life?” : 

** Ay,” said Frigga; ‘‘forI have caused all 
things to pledge themselves that they will not 
hurt him.” 

‘* That must have been a hard task, even for 
a goddess,” said the woman; ‘but did every 
thing, living or dead, take this oath?” 

“Yes, everything.” said Frigga, carelessly, 
‘*except one weak little plant, which grows on 
the eastern side of Valhalla, and is called 
mistletoe; it is so very small and feeble that 
it seemed foolish to extort an oath from any- 
thing so powerless. Dost thou wish for any 
favor from me, good woman?” 

‘*No favor,” said the visitor; ‘‘I only sought 
to know the meaning of yonder strange 
sight.” 

The woman had scarcely left the gate of 
Fensalir when her shape changed wonder- 
fully, and beneath the cloak and sheltering 
hood appeared the sneering face of Loki. 

‘*Mistletoe! mistletoe!” he repeated to 
himself; ‘‘we shall soon see whether it is 
feeble or no.” 





| youngest son of Odin, whom his_ brothers 
| called “ the Nimble.” 
When the gods were again ‘assembled to do | ‘¢ Well said, Hermod,” said Odin. ‘‘ Thou 
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honor to Baldur, Loki sat carefully shaping 
an arrow from a slender twig of wood. 

‘What doest thou there, Loki?” asked 
Thor. ‘Is it possible to kill anything with 
a bit of that mistletoe? Try a better weapon.” 

‘‘ This shall be tried first,” said Loki, with a 
smile; ‘‘it may chance to bring down braver 
game than even Thor’s mallet!” 

‘¢ Try it, if thou wilt,” said Thor. ‘Come, 
brothers, we will go to our sport, and let each 
one do his best.” ‘ 

For a while Loki watched the merry band, 
who were amusing themselves as usual; and 
then he crept stealthily up to blind Hodur, 
who stood quietly on one side. 

‘“*Hodur, why dost thou not honor thy 
brother Baldur, as the others do?” asked 
Loki. 

‘*T would most gladly do so,” said Hodur; 
‘*but I cannot see how to aim a weapon, even 
if I had one.” 

‘“¢That need not prevent thee,” said Loki. 
‘* T have here my bow with a new arrow, and I 
will myself lead thee to the place, and guide 
thy hand in drawing the bow; so that Hodur 
may not be the only one of the gods who fails 
to render homage to Baldur.” 

Hodur gladly accepted Loki’s treacherous 
offer, and when he was led to his place the 
others all stood aside to give him a free aim. 
Guided by Loki, he placed the arrow upon the 
string, and drew the bow with all his strength. 
The slender mistletoe twig flew straight at its 
mark; and in an instant Baldur— the good, 
the beloved, the sun god— lay dead at the 
feet of his brethren. 

Then arose the ‘‘cry of the gods;” the 
sounds of sorrow and wailing echoed through 
the banqueting halls of Valhalla; upon the 
earth, storm, tempest, and whirlwind seemed 
to shake even the solid ground, while men 
trembled for fear. But Loki stole silently 
away to hide himself from the wrath of Odin; 
for he well knew how terrible would be the 
punishment which he must receive. 

When the first shock of horror and dismay 
had passed, the gods began to consult whether 
they might not be able to ransom their broth- 
er, and deliver him from the power of Hela. 

‘“‘T fear me that it will be a vain trial,” said 
Frigga, ‘for Hela is pitiless. But which one 
of ye, my sons, will earn a double portion of 
my love and good will by riding to the realms 
of Hela, and seeking to ransom Baldur?” 

‘“‘ That will I!” exclaimed Hermod, the 
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shalt have my own horse, Sleipnir; he will | 
need neither food nor sleep; and, with his | 
eight legs, he will carry thee like the wind. | 
Thou must ride through utter darkness for 
nine days and nights, and then thou wilt | 
come to the bridge of gold which crosses the | 
river of Death. On the farther side of the | 
river thou wilt find the maiden who keeps the | 
bridge, and she will tell thee how to proceed; 
but be brave, and fear nothing; for he who 
hath a good cause need not dread even the 
power of Hela.” 

“Go,” said Frigga; ‘‘ offer her any ransom 
so that she may send Baldur back to Asgard. 
Henceforth the mistletoe shall be a thing ac- 
cursed; it shall have no root of its own, no 
place of its own upon the earth, but shall 
draw its life from a foreign tree, and shall 
seek shade and dimness as its abiding-place; 
for it hath slain the sun god!” 

Hermod mounted upon Sleipnir, and gal- 
loped fast away to fulfil his dangerous mis- 
sion. For nine days and nights, the good 
steed carried him steadily through dark glens, 
where no ray of daylight ever penetrated; 
but on the tenth day he saw before him a 
shimmering, yellow lustre, and knew ‘that it 
was the wonderful bridge of gold which 
spanned the river of Death. Faster and faster 


he urged Sleipnir, and they crossed the bridge 


at full speed; but at the end they found them- 
selves stayed by a high golden gate. In his 
impatience, Hermod knocked with no gentle 
hand, calling, loudly, ‘*‘ Maiden, maiden! 
where art thou? Open the gate to Hermod, 
for his errand will not brook delay.” 

Modgurda, the maiden who kept the gate, 
looked forth, and said, with surprise, ‘“ Is 
there but one here? Yesterday five bands of 
the dead rode over the bridge, but thou hast 
made more noise than they all; and thou 
hast not the hue of death upon thy cheek, but 
itis fair and fresh as the face of an infant. 
What dost thou eek, and why dost thou ride 
this way, good youth?” 

“T have come to seek Baldur, and to ran- 
som him from the power of Hela,” replied 
Hermod. ‘Hath he ridden this way?” 

“Baldur hath crossed the bridge,” said 
Modgurda; ‘* but do not hope that Hela will 
ever give him up. The road to her palace 
lies there below to the north. I warn thee 
that her gates will not open to any living 
thing.” 

“T thank thee, kind maiden,” said Hermod; 
“however closely the gates may be barred, I 
yet believe that Sleipnir and I will find means 
to enter the city.” 
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In an hour Hermod found himself before 
the frowning black portal of Hela’s palace; 
but no answer was returned to his hasty sum-- 
mons. He dismounted, drew his saddle-girths 
tighter, and sprang again upon the back of 
Sleipnir. 

‘*Now, my good steed,” he said, ‘* show me 
whether thou carest for the god who loved 
thee well, and do thy best for Baldur this day!” 
’ He set spurs to his horse, and, with one 
mighty bound, Sleipnir cleared the wall, and 
Ilermod rode into the very presence of Hela. 

The goddess looked but ill-pleased when 
she saw this unwelcome visitor, and asked, 
angrily, how he came there, and what he 
sought from her. Hermod told his errand 
shortly, and offered to provide any ransom 
which she might demand. 

‘The earth mourns for Baldur,” he said. 
** The land is fast bound in snow and ice be- 
cause it lacks the warmth of his smile; and, 
eyen in Valhalla, the heroes do not care for 
the banquet, because he is not there.” 

“Doth the earth really grieve for him?” 
said Hela, bitterly; ‘‘ let me see, now, wheth- 
er he is so well beloved as you say. Ride 
back, and take this answer to Frigga: If every- 
thing on earth and in Asgard, living or dead, 
will weep for Baldur, Hela will open her dark 
gates and send him back to Valhalla without 
further ransom.” 

Hermod rode joyfully away, and when he 
reached the bridge Modgurda asked him what 
success he had met with. He told her of the 
agreement; but when he finished his story 
the maiden shook her head sadly. 

‘“‘T fear that thou hast been deceived,” she 
said; “it is ever Hela’s delight to take her 
victims unawares. All my good wishes go 
with thee.” 

Hermod would not be disheartened, but 
sped gayly back to Asgard with his tidings. 
And straightway messengers were sent in every 
direction to beseech all things to weep for Bal- 
dur. It seemed an easy task, for many things 
had been mourning ever since they had heard 
of his treacherous murder. 

The stately pine trees dropped their tears 
of balm, and when the winds blew through 
them, the swaying branches filled the air with 
their mournful sweetness. 

Nothing refused its tribute of weeping; and, 
one by one, the messengers returned to As- 
gard with rejoicing; but, as the last one came 
near to Valhalla, he espied a gloomy cavern 
among the rocks, and in its darkest corner 
there sat a woman, old, blind, and apparently 
helpless. . 
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‘* What is thy name?” said the messenger. 
‘* Hast thou wept for Baldur?” 

*“*T am called Thanka,” said the woman. 
‘* Why should I mourn for him who has never 
done anything for me? Truly, I will weep 
for Baldur, but it shall be with dry fears. Let 
Hela keep what Hela has! Go and tell Frigga 
that this weak old hand can and will hold her 
son in the city of Death.” 

**T know thee, I know thee, thou wicked 
hag!” shouted Thor, who had come near. 
‘*Thou art Loki, our brother’s murderer! ” 

Before Thor could reach her, the pretended 
woman had vanished; and Loki — for it was 
really he — had plunged into a river, and 
changed himself into a salmon. 

Slowly and sadly Thor and the messenger 
went into Valhalla, and told their grievous 
story. 

‘*T knew that it must be so,”’ said Frigga; 
‘**treachery has been too strong forus. Yet I 
have a vision of a southern Baldur, who shall 
hereafter give himself willingly into the grasp 
of Hela, and shall break the chains of the 
death goddess, .in order that men may live 
again. But Baldur — our Baldur — can never 
come back to us, and Valhalla is desolate.” 


And even yet, in the northern land, when 
snow and hail beat against the cottage win- 
dows, and the bitter wind shudders and moans 
about the chimney, the old men draw closer 
to the fire, and say to oné another, ‘‘ Hearken, 
hearken; the gods are mourning for the death 
of Baldur!” 


TALES OF ANCIENT DAYS. 


Il.— PROSERPINA, OR THE PRETTY 
FLOWER GATHERER. 


BY CARL CARSON. 


HE fields of Enna, in Sicily, were once 


celebrated for their natural beauty. 
Flowers of every hue and pertume grew there 
in rich abundance — the blushing rose, the 
golden crocus, the blue violet, and the purple 
hyacinth. The forests were large and shady; 
and the shepherds, when the sun rose high, 
used to linger for hours beneath the verdant 
boughs, and sing the praises of their lady 
loves. Near by was a lake, whose waters, 
clear as crystal, reflected the stars by night; 
and it was said that the wood nymphs loved 
to tarry there, and engage in sportive fancies. 
One day, as the story goes, Proserpina, the 
beautiful daughter of Ceres, wandered to the 
place, and gathered of the flowers. Among 
the rest she spied a narcissus,, of surpassing 
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loveliness; and, unconscious of danger, she 
held out her hand to pluck it, when, lo! the 
earth suddenly opened, and out of the gap 
arose Pluto, in his golden chariot. He seized 
the maiden and bore her away. But her cries 
were heard by the nymph Arethusa, who hap- 
pened to be near, and she immediately gave 
the alarm. 

As soon as Ceres found that her daughter 
was gone, she was frantic with grief, and wan- 
dered for nine days on the face of the earth in 
search of her; but all in vain. On the tenth 
day tidings were brought of her child’s sud- 
den disappearance. Some one had carried 
her off, but where and who no one could tell. 
At last she went to Helius, the sun-god, and 
hg told her all that had happened, and added 
that Pluto had stolen Proserpina by permis- 
sion of Jupiter, the Eternal Sire. 

Ceres, angry at heart, abandoned the society 
of the gods, and came and dwelt among men. 
She went to Eleusis; and there, in the garb 
of an aged woman, she became nurse in the 
family of Celeus, ruler of the place. Here 
she met with strange adventures; and aftera 
while she made known her real character, told 
them she was a goddess, and ordered them to 
build a temple to her without the city. The 
next year was a gloomy one. The oxen worked 
to no purpose, for the ground was ploughed 
and the seed sown, but no harvest crowned 
their labors. 

At length Jupiter invited Ceres to leave 
Eleusis, and return to the home of the gods; 
but she would not go back. Many times the 
invitations were repeated; she heeded them 
not. Then the Sire prevailed upon Pluto to 
allow Proserpina to return to light. 

The maiden was greatly pleased, and danced 
with joy, and in her frenzy she accidentally 
swallowed a pomegranate seed, which Pluto 
had given her. Now, it was a fact, that who- 
ever swallowed a pomegranate seed would 
have to spend one third of the year with Pluto 
under the earth. As soon as Proserpina be- 
held her mother, and after the exultations of 
heartfelt joy, Ceres asked whether she had 
swallowed the seed. The daughter answered 
in the affirmative, and thus their happiness 
was marred by sorrow. 

But Ceres was no longer angry; she cele- 
brated the return by a day of rejoicing, and 
then went back to heaven. The lands became 
fertile, and brought forth abundantly. Teem- 
ing harvests again rewarded the husbandmen. 

After this, Proserpina returned to Pluto, 
and in his realms reigned as queen. Thus 
she lived ever afterwards, spending one third 
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of the year with him, the remaining two thirds 
with her mother, among the gods. 

This is the beautiful story in which the 
fancy of the poets has never ceased to work. 
But itis an allegory, and has a signification. 
Proserpina represents the seed-corn, which is 
sown and remains in the ground; that is, 
she is carried off by Pluto. She again ap- 
pears; that represents the sprouting of the 
seed, and the stay of the stock upon the earth’ 
until the harvest time. Ceres is the goddess 
of grain and harvests. 

The next story I shall tell to ‘‘our boys 
and girls” will be of the Hesperides, or the 
Western Maidens. 


DISCOVERIES MADE BY ACOIDENT. 


BY NORTH WELLER. 


N& a few discoveries in the arts and 
1N sciences have been made or suggested 
by accident. The use of the pendulum, sug- 
gested by the vibrating of a chandelier in a 
cathedral; the power of steam, intimated by 
the oscillating of the lid of a tea-kettle; the 
utility of coal gas for light, experimented 
upon by an ordinary tobacco-pipe of white 
clay; the magnifying property of the lens, 
stumbled upon by an optician’s apprentice, 
while holding spectacle-glasses between his 
thumb and finger, — are well-known instances 
in proof of the fact. 

Galvanism was discovered by accident. 
Professor Galvani, of Bologna, in Italy, gave 
his name to the operation, but his wife is con- 
sidered as actually entitled to the credit of the 
discovery. She being in bad health, some 
frogs were ordered for her. As they lay upon 
the table, skinned, she noticed that their limbs 
became strongly convulsed when near an elec- 
trical conductor. She called her husband’s 
attention to the fact; he instituted a series of 
experiments, and in 1789 the galvanic battery 
was invented. 

Eleven years later, with that discovery for 
his basis, Professor Alessandro Volta, also an 
Italian, announced his discovery of the ‘ vol- 
taic pile.” All the subsequent discoveries in 
electro-metallurgy were an indirect result of 
Madam Galvani’s discovery. 

The discovery of glass-making was effected 
by seeing the sand vitrified upon which a fire 
had been kindled. 


Blancourt says that the making of plate | 
glass was suggested by the fact of a workman | 
happening to break a crucible filled with | 
The fluid ran under one of the , 


melted glass. 
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large flagstones with which the floor was 
paved. On raising the stone to recover the 
glass, it was found in the form of a plate, 
such as could not be produced by the ordinary 
process of blowing. 

Glass pearls, though among the most beau- 
tiful, inexpensive, and common ornaments 
worn by the ladies, are produced by a very 
singular process. In 1656, a Venetian named 
Jaquin discovered that the scales of a fish, 
called bleak-fish, possessed the property of 
communicating a pearly hue to the water. 
He found, by experimenting, that beads 
dipped into this water assumed, when dried, 
the appearance of pearls. It proved, how- 
ever, that the pearly coat, when placed out- 
side, was easily rubbed off; and the next im- 
provement was to make the beads hollow. 
The making of these beads is carried on to 
this day in Venice. The beads are all blown 
separately. By means of a small tube the in- 
sides are delicately coated with the pearly 
liquid, and a waxed coating is placed over 
that. It requires the scales of four thousand 
fish to produce half a pint of the liquid, to 
which a small quantity of sal ammonia and 
isinglass are afterwards added. 

Lundy Foot, the celebrated snuff manufac- 
turer, originaily kept a small tobacconist shop 
at Limerick. One night, his house, which 
was uninsured, was burned to the ground. 
As he contemplated the smoking ruins on the 
following morning, in a state bordering on 
despair, some of the poor neighbors, groping 
among the embers for what they could find, 
stumbled upon several canisters of uncon- 
sumed but half-baked snuff, which they tried, 
and found it so pleasant to their noses that 
they loaded their waistcoat pockets with it. 
Lundy Foot, aroused from his stupor, imitated 
their example, and took a pinch of his own 
property, when he was struck by the superior 
pungency and flavor it had acquired from the 
great heat to which it had been exposed. Act- 
ing upon the hint, he took another house in a 
place called Black-Yard, erected ovens, and 
set about the manufacture of that high-dried 
commodity which soon became widely known 
as Black-Yard snuff. Eventually he took a 
larger house in Dublin, and, making his cus- 
tomers pay literally through the nose, amassed 
a great fortune by having been ruined. 


————.——_———_ 


—— THE memory of noble and useful acts 
wrought in early youth is like the coral 
islands — green and sunny amidst the melan- 
choly waste of the ocean. 
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tc Can beautify the beast. 


DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPTTALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





APOLOGY FOR THE PIG. 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


17 ACOB, I do not love to see thy 
nose 

Turned up in SCORNFUL CURVE at 
TYONDER PIG: 

It would be well, my friend, if we, 
like him, a 
Were perfect in our kind. And why 

‘DESPISE 
The sow-born grunter? 
STINATE, 

Thou answerest, ‘*uGLY, 
‘FILTHIEST BEAST 
That banquets upon offal. 

PRAY THEE, 
Hear the pig’s counsel. 


He is 7*oB- 
and the 


Now, I 


Is he OBSTINATE? 

We must not, Jacob, be deceived by 
words, 

By sophist sounds. 
BEAST, 

He knows that his unmerciful drivers 
seek 

THER profit, and not 7HIs. 
hath not LEARNED 

That PIGS were made for MAN, — 
born to be **BRAWNED 

And ‘Baconizep. As for his UGLI- 
NESS, — 

Nay, Jacob, 7Look at him; 

Those eyes have taught the lover 
flattery. 

7+*BEHOLD HIS TAIL, my friend; with 
curls like 7THAT 

The wanton hop marries her stately 
spouse : 

And what is *BEAuTY but the apti- 
tude" 

Of parts harmonious? 
scope, 

And thou wilt find that no imagined 
change 


A DEMOCRATIC 


He 


Give fancy 


All would 
but mar 


=== His PiG PERFECTION. 


The last charge, — HE Lives 

‘A DIRTY LIFE. Here I could SHELTER him 

With precedents 8+RIGHT REVEREND AND No- 
BLE, 

And show, by sanction of *auTHoRITY, 

That ’tis a °VERY HONORABLE THING 

To thrive by dirty ways. But let me rest 

On ‘BETTER ground the unanswerable defence, 

The pig is a °PHILOSOPHER, who knows 

No preyupice. Dirt? Jacob, what ts dirt? 

If MATTER, why, the DELICATE DISH THAT 
TEMPTS 

THE O’ERGORGED EPICURE IS NOTHING MORE. 

And ®THERE, that breeze 

Pleads with me, and has won thee to the 
smile 

That speaks ‘CONVICTION. 
somed field 

Of 7BEANS it came, and ‘THOUGHTS OF BACON 
RISE. ‘ 


O’er yon blos- 





MERRY AND BUSY.* 
(SEF FULL-PAGE PICTURE.]} 


ERRY it is in this sunny bright weather, 
Thus knitting, and chatting, and laugh- 
ing away, 
While sweet overhead sing the blackbirds and 
thrushes, 
Bidding farewell to the warm, merry day. 


Merry it is, as the needles fly sparkling, 
To laugh and to chatter beneath the green 
trees, 
Making bright plans for the morn and the 
morrow, 
While to-day’s task is finished in comfort 
and ease. 


* From “Letters Everywhere,” in press, by Lee & Shepard. 


——_—___— 


—— THE innumerable leaves of our ferests 
and shade trees form a vast summer labora- 
tory of vital air, which contributes to the sup- 
port and health of animal existence; for it is 
the leaves of plants and trees that act upon 
the air like human lungs, by absorbing car- 
bon and emitting vital air for animal respira- 
tion. Therefore ‘‘ spare the trees.” 


NEVER make any promises, unless you 
are sure you have both the will and power te 
fulfil them. Beware of the promises of san- 
guine, excitable persons, who are always ready 
to lavish their promises, but rarely ready to 
fulfil them. A broken promise is a lie in the 
sight of God and man. 
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506. (Bee) (—- minus = less) (D) (dart) 
(he) (myrrh) (sea) (F) (ewe) (50 = L) — 
Blessed are the merciful. 507. 1. Brush. 
2. Brier. 3. Omaha. 4. Trail. 5. Turin — 
Brain, HEART. 508. Farm, arm, mar, ram. 
509. 1. Illicit. 2. Nylgau. 3. Dunbar. 4. Ioni- 
an. 5. Altai. 6. Nyerup — INDIAN TURNIP. 
sto. Shad, hone, Anna, deal. 511. (Man a 
T)— Manate. 512. Spring-time. 513. (Ra) 
514.— 


(100 = C in E) — Racine. 
‘3 
EH 
AGE 
WE 


L 
515. (B= F o’er S T) — Black Forest. 


516. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


LOGOGRIPH. 


517. Complete, I am the bane of mankind; 
behead me, and I am something which we all 
enjoy; transpose me, and i am the penalty 
which we all must pay as the consequence of 
inheriting my whole. Bic Boy. 


CHARADE. 


518. My first is a support, my second is an 
article, my third is an entrance, and my whole 
is to multiply by generation. Rip Swap. 


REBUus. 


\ wie ho 
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Cross-WorpD ENIGMA. 


520. My first is in Achilles, but not in Ajax; , 
My second is in Pittacus, but not in Thales; 
My third is in Creesus, but not in Midas; 
My fourth is in Aristippus, but not in Plato; 
My fifth is in AZacus, but not in Menippus; 
My sixth is in Solon, but not in Socrates; 
My whole was an ancient writer. 

WHALE. 


REVERSIONS. 


522. Reverse a portion, and get a snare. 
523. Reverse an apartment, and get a marsh. 
524. Reverse a small worm, and get a 
borough. 525. Reverse a sack, and get to 
prate. 526. Reverse an open space, and get 
acart. 527. Reverse to increase, and get the 
same. 528. Reverse a part of an acre, and 
get an entrance. 529. Reverse a part of a 
ship, and get the same. 530. Reverse to pull, 
and get a guard. 531. Reverse the seed of an 
orange, and get the same. 532. Reverse a 
bird, and get one who lies. 533. Reverse the 
flow of water, and get to publish. 

LITTERST. 


534 GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


ENIGMA. 


535- It is composed of 10 letters. The 5, 1, 
3, 2 is a part of the body. The 6, 7, 1, 8 is an 
article of food. The 2, 9, 10, 7 is another ar- 
ticle of food. The 2, 9, 4, 7 is a ceremony. 
The whole is something that all persons 


should thoroughly understand. 
BEGINNER. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 








ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Ep1ror 

OF OLIVER OPpTIc’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass.” 

Friend Kex, please look into your ‘ singing- 
book,” or ask your music-teacher, in regard 
to ‘*chromatics,” and flats and sharps, and 
you will find that musical syllables have two 
pronunciations, so that the difference between 
‘*flats” and ‘‘sharps” and “naturals” may 
be distinguished. Thus, va and re, or, as 
some write it, ve and rz, and so through the 
scale. Examine into the matter a little. The 
questions sent by you we like so well that we 
give them. ‘‘ Why is Westminster Abbey like 
a fender? It encloses the ashes of the great. 
In what respects were the governments of 
Algiers and Malta as different as light and 


darkness? One was governed by deys and the 
other by knights.” 

Fiddlestick sticks to his head work with a 
good will; and although he has not quite 
reached the high standard, he steadily im- 
proves, so that it is only a matter of time 


with him. — Hanford Skinner and Willie 
Newland have our thanks. — Fred Bourne’s 
rebus is ingenious, but some of the symbols 
are a little blind; the next will doubtless be 
better. — And here is Kex again! His fertile 
brain astonishes us. — The price of Through 
by Daylight is $1.25.— Capt. Joe’s rebuses, 
and money, and suggestions are duly ac- 
knowledged. His ideas in regard to using 
more care in symbols are correct. Our rebus- 
makers are too content to keep on using 
worn-out and easily-guessed symbols. A new 
and ingenious device always pleases us. -- Be- 
ginner’s pretty little enigma will be used. 

We wish Snox would send his algebraic 
puzzle again; the pencil lines were not plain 
in some instances. — M. Ose is welcome; 
ditto Little John. — Comparisons should have 
the three degrees; does Johnnie Anderson 
take the hint? — Hedwig’s last is accepted. — 
The Whacker is received; boys, be careful 
about your advertisements, or you will ruin 
your own reputation and exert a bad influ- 





ence. This is said in all kindness, but with 
good earnestness. — Once more we inform 
numerous inquirers that Lee & Shepard fur- 
nish covers for the Magazine for fifty cents. — 
Jack and Gill’s rebus is hardly up to the mark; 
but try again. — Friend Kelley will find his 
boat question already answered in a previous 
Letter Bag. 

Lillie Vaughan conquers, and her second 
rebus is accepted. — We thank Billy Rover for 
the copy of Herbert Robinson’s “ Parting 
Hymn;” our readers will long remember the 
pleasant contributions of Herbert to our head 
work. — Arney and Climber will have to try 
again. — Let those héad workers who « feel 
discouraged,” as one of our boys writes to 
us, look up the meaning of x77 desperandum, 
or ascertain how many times Robert Bruce's 
famous spider failed before it succeeded in 
fastening the web. Champagne Charlie will 
please follow Captain Cuttle’s method, and 
‘¢make a note of it.” 

Napoleon cautions all boys not to use his 
name; in the last generation English nurses 
frightened little children with the dreaded 
name; and perhaps our Magazine Nap. wishes 
to infuse terror into his friends; so look out 
for him. — Frank Redfield, Lock Box 295, 
Watertown, N. Y., wants copies of amateur 
papers. — Another geographical from Specs. 
— Cockney changes his name to Nimrod. — 
No matter how handsomely a letter is written, 
bad spelling will spoil its beauty. Some of 
our young correspondents must look to their 
spelling more carefully. 

‘*What is the meaning of ‘ Wish Corre- 
spondents’?” Why, just what it says, to be 
sure! Those whose names and _ post-office 
address are given under this head, want our 
boys to write to them.— Commodore will 
please take notice. — Our best bow is at the 
continual service of Monsieur, and we are 
already ticketed for a chronic gratitude for 
his kind words. — Amale’s note is received: 
answer was correct.— N. Umskull was too 
late; try and be in better season next time.— 
Wanted: the post-office address of Charles 
Lelleck; also of Walter L. Cole. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Debonnaire, 
Box 129, Toledo, O. — Lieutenant Wheels, 
care of W. H. Griggs, Oswego, N. Y.— 
J. Punch, Lemon Co., Penn. (stamps).— 
Champagne Charlie, Box 135, Burton, 0. 
—John H. Wesley, San Francisco, Cal. 
(Good Templars). — Timothy  Titcomb, 
Portsmouth, Scioto Co., O. — Lionel, 421 
South Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia (chem- 
istry). 





OUR BOYS 


“ EN travel over the whole earth in the 

service of the King of Persia,” says 
Xenophon, ‘‘looking to find what may be 
pleasant for him to drink; and ten thousand 
men are always contriving something nice 
for him to eat.” This reminds one of the 
story told by Herodotus, that Xerxes, when 
he fled out of Greece, left his war-tent with 
Mardonius, one of the chief commanders of 
the Persian infantry. And when Pausanias, 
the Spartan commander, after the defeat and 
death of Mardonius, saw this tent, with its 
adornments of gold and silver, and its hang- 
ings of divers colors, he ordered: the bakers 
and cooks to make him ready a banquet in 
such fashion as was their wont for Mardonius. 
And beholding the couches of gold and silver 
daintily decked out with their rich covertures, 
and the tables of gold and silver laid, and the 
feast itself prepared, he was astonished at the 
good things which were set before him. So, 
being in a pleasant mood, he commanded his 
followers to make ready a Spartan supper. 
When the suppers were both served, he sent 
his servants to call to him the Greek gen- 
erals. On their coming, he pointed, to the 
two boards, and said, ‘‘I sent for you, O 
Greeks, to show you the folly of this Median 
captain, who, when he enjoyed such fare as 
this, must needs come here to rob us of our 
penury.” 


—— Tue Nine Worthies were favorite char- 
acters in old English pageants. They often 
made a part of royal processions, and were 
often represented by men on horseback; at 
other times images of wood or pasteboard, 
set in frames and placed in some street 
through which the procession was to pass, 
took the place of these horsemen. The Nine 
Worthies were not always the same nine, any 
more than the ancient Seven Sages were al- 
ways the same seven. The Nine, as some- 
times given, were ‘‘ Duke” Joshua, Hector of 
Troy, King David, Alexander the Great, Judas 
Maccabeus, Julius Cesar, King Arthur, the 
Emperor Charlemagne, and Sir Guy of War- 
wick. If success in war gives a leader a claim 
to be called duke, Joshua, no doubt, deserves 
the title, though it came a little late. 


—— So firmly persuaded were the Franks 
that a witch or sorceress could assume the 
form of any animal, and that witches did 
sometimes become wolves, that a Salic law — 
a law of the Salian Franks — of the fifth cen- 
tury imposed a fine of two hundred sous upon 
any sorceress who should be convicted of de- 
vouring a man. a/ 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


XI. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: The estab- 
lishment of Bowles Brothers & Co., 
Paris, is one of the best managed in the city, 
and we felt as much at home there as in our 
own office in Boston. It contains a regular 
post-office, with a special clerk to attend to 
the correspondence of travellers; an extensive 
reading-room, with papers from the United 
States, England, and the continent; a regis- 
try department, which enables an American 
to ascertain who of his countrymen are in 
Paris; a financial department, where our let- 
ter of credit was duly honored without exam- 
ination; writing-desks for visitors, with di- 
rectories of the principal American, English, 
and continental cities, and, indeed, every- 
thing which the traveller can possibly re- 
quire, and a dozen things he would never 
think of himself. All these are in addition 
to the extensive banking and stock business 
of the Messrs. Bowles. They engage pas- 
sages in any line of steamers without charge; 
this puts you in the way of making purchases 
without the aid of commzsstonatres, and other 
villanous *‘ gougers.” There is nothing they 
cannot do, and, better yet, there is nothing 
they will not do,’cheerfully and kindly. The 
brothers are live Americans, and one of them, 
who resides over the banking-room, has a 
very nice little gallery of pictures, which are 
shown to visitors. The American in Paris 
can find no better headquarters, to say the 
least, than this establishment. 

We left Paris in the evening, and woke 
up the next morning at the foot of the Jura 
Mountains. At Culoz we began to penetrate 
the range of which Mount Cenis is the highest 
peak. It was up-hill work, but the scenery 
was grand, and we saw a little snow on some 
of the peaks. At half past one in the after- 
noon we arrived at St. Michael, a small town 
from which the train starts that goes over the 
mountains. We examined the engine and 
cars with interest, for we had read a great 
deal about the road, and seen pictures of the 
train in Harpers’ Weekly. Between the. two 
rails of the road there is a third rail, some 
eight or ten inches higher than its fellows, _ 
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which, however, is laid down only in the 
steeper portions of the track. On the engine 
and each of the cars there is a pair of hori- 
zontal wheels, where the ordinary brake is 
placed, which run against and under the 
flange of the middle rail. By turning the 
crank of the brake on the platform of the car, 


OUR BOYS 


the two wheels are made to press with any | 
required force against the rail, and thus re- | 


tard its progress. On the engine these hori- 
zontal wheels may be turned by the steam 
power to overcome a steep ascent. There is 
another break on each car, which looks like a 
shoemaker’s clamps, or the two jaws of an 


: : i . 
iron vice, which are compressed against the | 


middle rail to stop the train in case of emer- 
gency. 

The cars are like our omnibusses, with seats 
‘*fore and aft,” one having ‘two compart- 
ments and the other one, each cazsse seating 
twelve persons. The weather was quite warm, 
and as we had dressed for a ride among the 
clouds and through the snow-banks, we were 
uncomfortably hot. The ascent was gradual 
at first, the road lying along the bank of a 
river, whose waters were about the color of a 
mild soap-suds. Near the present road men 
were building the main road which is to pass 
through the great tunnel. The diligence road 
In some 


is also in sight most of the way. 
places we looked down one or two hundred 


feet into the bed of the stream. We reached 
the upper regions at about half past five in 
the afternoon, occasionally passing through a 
tunnel or a covered way, which gave us the 
gloom of midnight. We passed through a 
number of villages, whose stone houses, cov- 
ered with slate-stones from one to two inches 
thick, had a very antique look. The moun- 
tains were sublime, and in the higher parts 
of the pass all had snow upon them; Mount 
Cenis itself was completely covered. Houses 
of refuge for winter travellers were to be seen 
at intervals. 

The descent from La Grande Croix is abso- 
lutely sublime. The road zigzags down the 
mountain, and we could look down thousands 
of feet upon the village in the valley below, 


and the train went down at the rate of twenty | 


miles an hour at least. It was ‘‘ pokerish,” 


for the road is only a narrow shelf in the side 


of the mountain, which is almost perpendic- 
ular. We arrived at Susa at about seven in 
the evening, and taking the train at ten, 
reached Turin at midnight — twenty-eight 
hours on the road; but the grandeur of the 
pass amply compensates for the fatigue. 

The actual distance from St. Michael, which 
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is twenty-three hundred and twenty-three feet 
above the level of the sea, to Susa, sixteen 
hundred and ninety feet high, is twenty-five 
miles in a straight line, but the course of the 
railroad is sixty-seven miles. The ascent 
from St. Michael is forty-five hundred and 
sixty-seven feet, and the descent to Susa fifty- 
two hundred feet. The highest point we 
passed was sixty-eight hundred and ninety 
| feet above the level of the sea, which is sev- 
eral hundred feet higher than Mount Wash- 
ington. The greatest ascent is ninety-one 
feet in a thousand. On the summit the air 
was a little fresh, but we had no use for the 
great-coat and shawl we carried. 

The sides of the mountains are cultivated 
wherever a grain of corn will grow; and far 
above us we saw small patches of ripe grain, 
which looked like little bits of straw matting 
spread out to dry. Above these all was bare 
and desolate. Here and there might be seen 
a house, a thousand feet above the road, 
where a mule could hardly climb, and seemed 
to be better fitted for crows’ or eagles’ nests 
than for human habitations. 

OLIVER OPpTic. 
Pe ALT ee 


Any design can be printed on such 
fruit as apples and peaches by cutting the 
design in paper, and pasting it with common 
flour paste upon the fruit just before it ripens. 
The action of the sun in coloring will be pre- 
vented on the protected portions; and when 
the fruit is ripe, remove the paper, and the 
design will appear in a lighter or different 
color from the rest of the fruit. If you try 
the experiment on a red-cheeked apple, the 
design will appear in yellow, surrounded with 
red. 


— Boys, use no profane language. Pro- 
fanity is a mark of low breeding, and de- 
grades the mind. An oath never falls from 
the tongue of the man who commands true 
respect. Good men have been known to use 
| profane language, in the delirium of sick- 

ness, who have never uttered a profane word 
| since childhood. Bad words, once uttered, 
often leave an indelible impression upon the 
mind. 





— Sp tir a twig of the elder-bush length- 
wise, scoop out the pith, fill each compart- 
ment with different kinds of seeds which 
bloom at the same time, surround them with 
|earth, and tie the two parts together, and 
| plant it in a pot filled with earth. In this 
| way the stems of the different seeds, as they 
| germinate, will appear like one stem. 
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